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258 readb's " love me little, love me long." [July, 

We lose the wish to blame our little hero, through learning to pity him 
for the bitter sufferings his errors bring upon him, and are not able to 
resist the impression, that, though the punishment is all his, the sin be- 
longs in great part to those about him. 



5. — " Love me Little, Love me Long." By Charles Reade. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1859. pp. 435. 

Me. Beade has often proved his power to write very entertaining 
stories, and to get up a series of incidents which keep alive the reader's 
attention, and insure his finishing the volume if he once begin it. His 
peculiarities of style are strongly marked, and have resulted in a man- 
nerism, from which it seems now quite impossible for him to escape. 
The tricks of speech in which he indulges with such unlimited freedom, 
cannot always be effective, and sometimes verge on bad taste. The 
curt and crispy style, in which he is often very successful, needs but a 
slight exaggeration to become positively ludicrous as well as weak. 
Take, for instance, in the volume before us, the closing lines of a de- 
scription of an evening which has been spent by the hero in relating 
nautical adventures to the heroine and her uncle. " The sea-wizard's 
eye fell on the mantelpiece. Died, in a moment, his noble ardor. 
'Why, it is eight bells,' said he, servilely; then, doggedly, 'Time to 
turn in.' " 

The author's aim in this tale seems to be to prove the inability of 
the conventionally elegant and high-bred to stand before uncultivated 
native strength and true-heartedness. For this purpose the wealthy 
and aristocratic portion of his dramatis persona are made selfish, false, 
and cold, and all the nobility of nature is appropriated by those in an 
inferior social position. A heavy draft is made upon the heroine and 
also on the reader, in the first place, by naming the hero " David Dodd," 
and afterward by the absurdities consequent upon introducing him, the 
mate of a merchant-vessel, among the fine ladies and gentlemen whose 
ancestors " came in with the Conqueror." David triumphs, of course, 
over all obstacles, and wins the heroine for his wife. He is a noble 
fellow in the main, though we think the " simplicity " of his character, 
on which the author dwells with great complacency, is sometimes over- 
done, and we confess to a weak regret that he is allowed to make him- 
self so indisputably ridiculous as he does on several occasions. The 
conversations are, many of them, in Mr. Reade's best style, and that is 
saying a great deal. Racy and piquant, they reveal the characters 
with infinite skill. We should think, however, that the ladies would 
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quarrel with Mr. Reade for some of the strokes of his pencil in paint- 
ing his female portraits. It seems an axiom with him, that no woman 
ever moves in a straight line, and that dissimulation is her native ele- 
ment. If this is true, there is no harm in saying it ; but it must needs 
be very true to win general assent. The Preface informs us that we 
may expect to meet the same characters again by and by in more ex- 
citing scenes, and this introduction will, no doubt, prepare for the com- 
ing volume a large number of readers. We shall be glad to see our 
friend Lucy in all her matronly dignity as " Mrs. David Dodd." 



6. — Le Niger et les Explorations de I'Afrique Gentrale depuis Mungo 
Park jusqu'au Docteur Barih. Par Ferdinand de Lanote. 
Paris : Hachette. 1858. 12mo. pp. 620. 

M. Lanoye, well known as a writer of geographical articles in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, has here brought together, in a condensed 
form, the substance of the chief adventures and discoveries in Cenfral 
and Western Africa. His difficult work is very skilfully done ; and 
we cannot discover that any important fact has been omitted from the 
volumes which he has abridged. He begins with Herodotus, continues 
with Mungo Park in both his journeys, with Denham, Oudney, Clap- 
perton, Caillie, the brothers Lander, Richardson, Overweg, and Barth, 
and ends with the voyage of the steamer Pleiade up the Niger in 1854. 
The smaller works of the missionaries — Bowen, Wilson, and the rest 
— are not noticed ; and Dr. Livingstone's travels were too far south to 
come into the "plan of the work. A considerable portion of the nar- 
rative, especially in the case of Mungo Park, is in the words of the 
various travellers ; but M. Lanoye has not scrupled to add such re- 
marks of his own as might help to elucidate the text from which he 
has quoted. His critical views are of great value ; and the map which 
accompanies his volume is superior to any which we have seen appended 
to American editions of African travel. 

M. Lanoye does full justice to the merits of that too much neglected 
traveller, Richard Lander. But the chapter of his volume which will 
have most novelty to English readers describes the journey of the 
Frenchman, Rene Caillie, in the years 1826-28. In a letter to the 
French Geographical Society in 1856, Dr. Barth emphatically vindi- 
cated the honor of this calumniated martyr of science, declaring that 
no other traveller could, under similar circumstances, have accomplished 
so much. Beginning with only sixty francs and a resolute will, in spite 
of official rebuffs, vexatious delays, and obstacles of every kind thrown 



